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THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL HOUSE 

OTTO W. DAVIS 
Superintendent Associated Charities, Columbus, Ohio 

THOSE of you who received last month the report of the 
Tenement House Department of New York city for 
1909 will recall, if you looked it through, the argument 
against changing the definition of a tenement house so as to 
make the law applicable only to buildings containing four or 
more families instead of three or more as at present. The 
writer refers to "the startling conditions discovered by the Ten- 
ement House Commission of 1901, . . . the lack of proper water 
supply, the unlawful basement occupation, the dangerous and 
broken sewer pipes emitting sewer air, the thousands of dark 
rooms and halls, the insufficient toilet accommodations," etc. 
To clinch the argument, pictures and floor plans are given of 
two-family houses showing a suite of four rooms, two of them 
windowless, and the bath-room likewise unlighted and unventi- 
lated. Another plan shows three rooms out of a five-room suite 
to be dark and the bath-room the same. What wonder that 
the writer seems to forget his argument and makes what amounts 
to a plea for raising the standard to include the two-family 
house when he puts this question : " Does it not seem strange 
that the tenant who is able to pay a rental of $40 per month 
should be deprived of the benefit of light and air and obliged to 
sleep in dark, unventilated bedrooms of the type shown, while 
his poorer brother who is able to pay only $18 or $20 per 
month is able to obtain rooms across the street arranged in such 
a manner that he has all the benefits of light and air, together 
with superior fire protection? " And, indeed, is it not strange? 
It was only natural that housing reformers should have started 
with the tenements, for their evils were bunched and easy to un- 
cover. But having started there, is there any good reason why 
we should continue to remain with the tenement? Why is a 
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dark room any less of an evil when it happens to be in a building 
arranged for only one or two families ? In fact, is there any 
reason why anybody anywhere should be permitted to construct 
dark rooms for human habitation ? And yet, I am aware of only 
two large cities where a man cannot build as many windowless 
rooms as he pleases, provided only that not more than two fam- 
ilies live in any one house. (I hope some one will correct this 
statement if it is wrong.) The type of two-family house de- 
scribed in the report of the New York Tenement House Depart- 
ment is common in many cities. It is frequently the type of 
house in which the dark room first appears in the smaller city. 
I doubt if there is a city of 5000 in Ohio today which is free 
from the two-family house with its dark rooms. 

Then there are the other fundamental improvements for 
which tenement-house reformers have contended : an adequate 
supply of running water in a sink, toilet facilities, freedom from 
dampness, proper repairs and cleanliness. The great mass of 
wage-earners outside of New York city and perhaps one or two 
other large cities live in one and two-family houses. Have they 
no need for these same conveniences or are they always sup- 
plied ? 

Columbus may have been more guilty of neglect in this re- 
spect than a few other cities, but I am convinced she has 
been no more neglectful than the great majority. I think of 
" Sausage Row," eight or ten cheaply constructed four-room 
houses set flat on the ground. The family occupying the two 
upper rooms pays $5 per month, the family downstairs pays 
$6. The only running water is what comes through the roof. 
There are no toilet facilities, there is no water supply and 
almost no yard. What little yard there is, is littered with 
rubbish and ashes. 

By what twist of logic do we advocate laws compelling the 
owner of a three-family house on an adjoining lot to put in run- 
ning water, clean up his yard and provide a sanitary water-closet 
for every two families, while at the same time we leave the six- 
teen neighboring families without a drop of water or a single 
closet among them ? Near by are single houses with conditions 
no better, but these, too, we have been wont to ignore. Is the 
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need for water confined to those who live in tenements ? Does 
the necessity for a toilet appear only after we move into a house 
with three other families? Shall my wife be compelled to 
forego the luxury .of a sink and lug her water from the hydrant 
in the yard, returning all waste water via the same route, 
just because there are not enough tenements for everybody 
to live in? 

I think we all readily recognize the inconsistency of such a 
position. Nor can I believe there is a person here, acquainted 
with conditions in his own city, who does not recognize the 
prevalence of some if not all of the evils above described. All 
that has been said of the two-family house can be said with 
equal truth, (except as to dark rooms), of the single house. 
" Sausage Row " may be an extreme instance, but it is not an 
isolated one. Single houses and two-family houses deficient in 
one or more of the conveniences we consider necessary for 
tenement houses dot our cities by the thousands. Who has 
worked among the poor and not seen cellars of single and 
double houses with water standing in them, sometimes even with 
sewerage, as I saw only last week in two houses ? The most 
filthy privies I have ever seen were those used in common, by 
people living in a group of single and double houses. 

Whatever may be the relative advantages of the tenement 
and the smaller house, the fact is that outside of New York 
city a vast number, probably the great majority, of wage- 
earners are living and will continue to live for years in single 
and two-family houses. That the conditions under which they 
are now permitted to live are unjust and that they menace 
public health is evident. Just how best to correct present and 
prevent future evils of this kind has to be demonstrated. In 
Columbus we have tried to adapt in a logical way to the small 
house the necessary minimum of requirements regarded in 
other cities as necessary for the sanitary well-being of the 
tenement dweller. I think that one reason for the popular 
interest and successful outcome of our campaign was our cry 
for well-lighted rooms for everybody, for water and sanitary 
conveniences for all, for a tight roof on the lowly two-room 
cottage as well as on the thirty-room tenement, for a little yard 
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kept clean back of every house, — in a word, for equal protection 
to all on sanitary matters equally necessary for all. 

Why we have so long been neglectful of the dweller in the 
small house, I can hardly understand. That no comprehensive 
campaign for better housing conditions can afford to neglect 
him in the future seems to me so evident as scarcely to deserve 
statement were it not for our indifference in the past. 
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